PIERS PLO WMAN,   I
regarded, at best, as a mere makeshift compromise, for those
who were unable to attain to the full Contemplative Life.
And so it was sometimes considered; so that for long I felt a
difficulty in Langland's placing of the Mixed Life above both
the others, till it was pointed out that this has high authority.
Thomas Aquinas tells us that though the Contemplative Life
in itself is better than the Active Life, yet an Active Life which
consists in teaching the virtues learnt in the Contemplative
Life is more perfect than the purely Contemplative Life;
therefore it was the life which Christ chose. So, in the Medita-
tions of the Life of Christ (attributed wrongly to St. Bonaventura)
we are told of the three stages: the first, Active, in which the
mind is purged and strengthened by virtuous acts; the second,
Contemplative, in which it is illuminated and instructed in true
wisdom. Finally, imbued by these two earlier stages with
virtue and wisdom, comes the third stage, the life of Prelates
and Preachers, which is an Active Life, but an Active Life
devoted to ruling and helping others.1
But, useful as is a comparison between Langland and the
great European writers of Medieval Christendom, we are on
even safer ground when we compare him with his exact
English contemporary, Master Walter Hilton, canon of Thur-
garton in Nottinghamshire. They were probably born, and
they certainly died, about the same time (Hilton in 1396),
Langland the greatest English religious poet, Hilton the greatest
master of English prose, of the day. How much each may have
read of the other's work we cannot say. But it was the same
England which formed them. Langland, a poor clerk in
Fourteenth-Century London, probably had access to few
books; we are deceiving ourselves if we suppose that he had
read all that an expert in medieval theology has read to-day.
His knowledge must have been largely derived from what he
heard in sermons,2 or got from conversation with other men.
1 The vital paper, in which Mr. H. W. WELLS compared with Piers Plowman
these passages from Thomas Aquinas and the Meditations, will be found iri the
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XLV,  123-40
('The Construction of Piers Plowman3).
2 The close connection between Piers and the contemporary sermon has been
excellently shown by Prof. OWST, Preaching in Medieval England, p. 295, and
Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, pp. 6, 574, etc.
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